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!'Know the Birds by Their Song! 


Records of Bird Songs by EDWARD AVIS 


25 Familiar Songsters 


“Birdland Melodies” and 
“Evening in Birdland” 
“A Day with the Birds” 
and “Spring Birds”’ 
“Bird Calls with Stories” 
(For Children) 


} No. 2860 
| No. 3118 
} No. 2832 


be sent to The Edward Avis Lecture-Recitals, 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


(The price of each record is One Dollar, postpaid) 


FEED THE BIRDS 


Put out 


THE PACKARD 
Automatic Food-House 


75 Cents Each 

Two for $1.25 

Why Pay More? 
By mail, postpaid in New 
England; elsewhere add 
postage. 

A best 


for the birds, 
8 Ibs for $1.25 


Postpaid in New England. 


Elsewhere add postage. 
Address 


WINTHROP PACKARD 


AW YER’ 


CRYSTAL 


BLUE 


SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO. 88 BROAD ST. BOSTON 


DANIEL PRATT’S SON 


(WINTHROP E. PRATT) 
and MANTEL... CLOCKS 
Est. 1832 at Reading 


Tel. Main 4697 294 Washington St., Boston 


James Forgie’s Sons 


17 Merchants Row 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Harness and Horse Goods 


Notice:—We will mail to any address in New 
England at cost, 65 cents per pair, attractive 
cheek pieces for open bridle such as were 
made by us for the M.S. P.C. A. 


Canton Mass. 
S MAN ALONE 
Where Is My Dog? * IMMORTALT 
the Rev. Charles Josiah Adams, D The B 


By 
of ’Biophilism. Westerleigh, Staten N.Y. $1 $1.00. 


HENRY W. SAVAGE, INC. 
REAL ESTATE 
10 State Street, Boston 


1331 Beacon St., Coolidge —— Brookline 


564 Commonwealth Ave. 09 Concord Street 
NEWTON CENTRE PRAMINGHAM 


There is nothing just as good as. the 
OLD GRIST MILL 
DOG BREAD 


Cuticura 


Clear Your Skin 
While YouSleep 


All draggiste; Soap 3. Ointment 3 450, Talcum 2. 
Sample each free of “‘Cuticura, Dept. B, Boston.” 
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SIXTY-FOURTH YEAR 


J. S.WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


Gndertakers 


BOSTON AND BROOKLINE 


Chapels Carriage and Motor Service 


CEDAR BEDDING 


For Kennels, Poultry Houses and Stables 
Prevents Fleas, Vermin and Disease 
Used in Angell Hospital, and in Dog Shows 
throughout the country. Specially prepared 
and shipped in bales and mats 
Send for Descriptive Circular 


FRAMINGHAM CEDAR BEDDING COMPANY 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
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ELL IN 1868. AND FOR FORTy- 


The Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 


The American Humane Education Society 
The American Band of Mercy 


I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 
—COWPER 
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TO give for Humane Education is to lay the 
axe at the root of ‘the tree of cruelty. 

TO give for Humane Education is to insure 
a generation hating war and the narrow na- 
tionalism from which it so often springs. 


ALL members of the Jack London Club will 
be glad to know that a Bill is to be submitted 
to the Government at Ottawa, Canada, to 
prohibit the exhibition of any trained animal 
or bird on a public platform. 


THE approximate turnover in the fur in- 
dustry in this country, says a government 
bulletin, for the year 1920 was $352,000,000. 
These figures include the import and export 
trade. Who can form the faintest concep- 
tion of the suffering behind this enormous 
traffic? What a pitiful army of ghosts those 
skinned fur-bearing animals would make! 


THE Women’s Club of Merchantsville, New 
Jersey, recently devoted an hour to listening 
to the two essays that had been awarded 
prizes in the schools of the city. The subject 
of the essays for which the prizes had been 
awarded was “Playing Fair with Animals.” 
Here is something many a Woman’s Club, 
looking about for some good to do, might 
well consider. 


THERE is no better evidence of the truth 
that thoughtlessness is responsible for the 
indifference of multitudes of good people to 
the sufferings of animals than the fact that a 
church organization here in the East can listen 
to a cowboy’s description of a western round- 
up, or rodeo, and never have it dawn upon 
their innocent minds that this meant inhuman 
and wicked cruelty to the animals involved. 


Dr. HARRIS, who for many years was 
Commissioner of Public Schools in the United 
States, made the following statement before a 
large body of teachers: 

“If a boy is cruel, he must be educated 
out of his cruelty; if not, he will become a 
bad citizen, and eighty per cent of that class, 
sooner or later, will be supported by the na- 
tion as criminals. It is less expensive to edu- 


cate in humanity than support as criminals 
later in life.” 


HOW TO REFORM THE SLAUGHTER- 
HOUSE 


Transplant it from its place of obscurity 
on the outskirts of the city to the thickly- 
settled section of the city itself, fill its outer 
walls with 10,000 windows, so that all 
passers-by can see the treatment the ani- 
mals are subjected to whose flesh they are 
to eat, and the reforms demanded by our 
humane societies will be speedily secured. 
The now ignorant, indifferent public will 
cry out against the cruelties associated 
with the killing of the more than 110,000,000 
food animals annually slaughtered in this 
country. To see these unfortunate vic- 
tims hurried on their way to death, fright- 
ened by the strange sights and sounds and 
odors of the slaughter-house, jerked up by 
a hind leg, the most of them, and, so sus- 
pended, bleeding slowly to death from the 
knife’s gash in the throat, would be'to stir 
the indignant protest of all who witnessed 
such scenes. They tried this a few years 
ago, or something like it, in one of the sub- 
urbs of Chicago. At a summer resort 
they staged a prize exhibition of slaughter- 
ing. Seven butchers undertook to see 
which one could most quickly butcher, flay, 
dress, and quarter a steer. Women fainted 
and children cried out with terror at the 
sight. Who goes to the slaughter-house? 
Who ever thinks of the sufferings of the 
animals there killed by methods involving 
wholly needless fright and pain? What do 
fair play and justice demand on behalf of 
these creatures sacrificed for food? THAT 
THEY BE BROUGHT TO THE SHAM- 
BLES AS FREE FROM CRUEL TREAT- 
MENT AS POSSIBLE, AND THAT THEY 
BE RENDERED UNCONSCIOUS BY 
SOME HUMANE DEVICE BEFORE BE- 
ING EITHER SUSPENDED IN THE AIR 
OR MEETING THE THRUST OF THE 
BUTCHER’S KNIFE. 


BENEDICT XV 


OR his kindliness of heart, for his love 

of his fellows, for his desire to serve his 
day and generation, for his striving for peace 
on earth, Benedict XV, we believe, will be 
ranked by the world among the noblest of 
those who have held the high office from 
which death too soon released him. What- 


ever his attainments, and they were many, 
as scholar and student, he will be remembered 
longest because of those elements of character 
which won for him the affectionate regard 
of thoughtful men of every race and creed. 
Not least among the characteristics that 
endeared him to his fellows was that love for 
the defenseless world of animal life that led 
him a little more than a year ago to send a 
generous contribution to the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals in Rome, 
and to direct Cardinal Gasparri to write a 
letter condemning all wanton destruction of 
animal life by unscrupulous sportsmen whose 
traps and other devices cause so much suffer- 
ing to their victims. He also caused to be 
issued to all parish priests a circular letter 
instructing them to dissuade boys from the 
evil practice of robbing birds’ nests, and to 
preach from the pulpit against all forms of 
cruelty to animals. In the solemn hour when 
such a man departs there is no place for any- 
thing but the recognition of that invisible 
spirit that binds, or should bind, all men into 
the one great family of a common faith. 


THAT NEW YORK BULL-FIGHT 


F course, it never came off. We knew 

the New York S. P. C. A. would either 
prevent it or stop it as soon as it began. It 
was never contemplated to have a real Spanish 
bull-fight. The whole thing was to be more 
or less of a burlesque, but even this no humane 
society loyal to its trust could permit. Prob- 
ably never were stronger influences brought 
to bear upon a society to shut its eyes to 
such an affair than were brought to bear 
upon the New York S. P. C. A. Letters 
from a western humane society, from the 
Governor of a western state, from sheriffs, 
from mayors, from district attorneys were 
presented testifying to the amusing character 
of the show and commending it to citizens 
of other states. Even a judge of a children’s 
court in New York City urged its claims so 
that children might see the sport of worrying 
a bull. Had the thing been permitted in New 
York probably every other large city in the 
East would have had to face the same sort 
of conflict. Every humane society in the 
country owes a debt of gratitude to Manager 
Horton of the American S. P. C. A. for his 
determined stand against the powerful forces 
that were backing the show. 
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ANIMAL TRAINING A PROFESSIONAL 


HOW WILD ANIMALS ARE CAUGHT AND ABDUCTED 


THE 200 is a good place to study unnatural 
history. 

DO a good turn for performing dumb ani- 
mals! Keep them off the stage! 


IT is obvious that if the wild creatures of the 
forest and the jungle are deprived of freedom, 
or are to be exhibited at all, they must be 
under human control, and this means the 
infliction upon them of greater or less cruelty. 
THIS IS THE PROPOSITION 
ICHAEL Brother of Jerry” is the title 
of a book which describes the cruelties 
practised in training performing animals for 
the stage. Most of the cruelties are appalling. 
Jack London, the author, said we shall never 
stop these cruelties till people get up and go 
out of theaters during the time the “stunts” 
are being given. That silent protest theater 
managers cannot fail to understand. To be- 
long to the Jack London Club all you have to 
do is to promise to do this. Would you not 
want them to doas much for you if you were 
in their places? It has no officers. It asks 
no dues. It costs nothing for membership. 
More than a quarter of a million persons in 
this and other countries have expressed them- 
selves in favor of such action. If you are a 
friend of animals or a foe of cruelty, you will 
join the Jack London Club. The slight em- 
barrassment to you or the annoyance to others, 
you may feel sure, is outweighed by your 
charity for animals. 


Degrading Exhibitions 

Writing to the Wheeling Register, a corre- 
spondent says: 

“T cannot refrain from speaking a word for 
those who cannot speak for themselves, those 
unhappy creatures trained to do grotesque 
and absolutely unnatural things by means of 
unspeakable cruelties, starvation, the whip, 
hot irons, etc. Doomed to travel about the 
country in small boxes and perform for the 
amusement of so-called civilized human 
beings, theirs is surely a miserable lot. Such 
exhibitions are degrading. 

“T wish ‘Michael Brother of Jerry’ might be 
made a text-book in every school in the 
country. 


Cutting Out the Animal Acts 

A theater manager in Chico, Cal., cancelled 
an act recently in which four trained horses 
were the performers. He did this, it was 
stated, in pursuance of his policy of demand- 
ing for his patrons full measure and 100 per 
cent value. In connection with this exem- 
plary action the Chico Enterprise comments as 
follows: 

“There is a widespread movement fostered 
by such publications as Our Dumb Animals to 
unpopularize and do away entirely with 
trained animal acts, especially in vaudeville. 
The purpose is to put an end to the cruelty 
that is incident to a majority of these perform- 
ances. 

“It is hoped that the fellow with the four 
horses will keep on going until he reaches that 
spot on the globe that is the antipodes of 
Chico; or, better still, that he will be per- 
manently arrested by the society with the 
long name.” 


THEIR MUSICAL PROFICIENCY IS EXPLAINED BY HIDDEN WIRES 


From Underwood & Underwood, N.Y. 


RAVAGING THE JUNGLE 

HE catching and reducing to captivity 

of wild animals is in most respects a 
cruel business of which the civilized world 
knows little. That it is a profitable business 
is common knowledge. Wild animals of every 
kind are in constant demand to fill the cages 
at the zoos and circuses, museums and menag- 
eries, and to supply the animal “training 
schools.” So long as the directors of amuse- 
ment resorts such as these stand ready to 
pay $4,000 for a rhinoceros, $5,000 for a young 
orang-outang, and $25,000 upwards for a pair 
of full-grown orangs, and fabulous prices for 
many other specimens, there will be adven- 
turous collectors who will invade the haunts 
of the wildest animals and secure those creat- 
ures upon whose heads civilized man has put 
so high a price. 

Mr. Charles Mayer has been an animal 
hunter and capturer of late years who is widely 
known among the wild life traffickers. Hav- 
ing obtained almost unlimited concessions in 
Sumatra, Borneo, and Siam, he was able, 
through the help of natives, to take a great 
toll from the jungles of these regions which 
the white man seldom penetrates. Some of 
his major experiences are presented in his 
recent work, “Trapping Wild Animals in 
Malay Jungles,” from which the facts as herein 
stated are taken. 

Gumming the Soft-Pawed 

A common method of capturing tigers and 
leopards is by the use of birdlime. This sub- 
stance makes a most effective trap. It is 
spread where the animals are wont to pass 
and covered with leaves. The cat animals 
walk into the sticky stuff which clings to their 
feet. They become excited and enraged. 
They try to bite and rub off the pitch, and in 
doing so plaster it over their eyes. Finally 
when they are thoroughly covered they are 
so helpless that with little danger they can 
be put into cages, there to spend weeks in 
removing the gum from their fur. 


Birds and small monkeys are also captured 
with birdlime, which is smeared on the limbs 
of trees. They stick to it until someone goes 
up and pulls them out. 

Pit-traps are employed in catching many 
kinds of animals, but elephants so captured 
are liable to serious injury by the fall. Some- 
times the pit is dug V-shaped, so that a heavy 
animal like the rhinoceros may not be injured 
in falling, and once in the trap is held as 
securely as in a vise. 


“Breaking” Elephants 


Mayer, who earned the name of “Sir Ele- 
phant” from the natives for having corralled 
some sixty elephants, a whole herd, in one 
drive used the stockade in capturing those 
animals, though single elephants are caught 
by their legs being tied together by men under 
cover of a couple of tame elephants. 

After capture, elephants are kept in an 
enclosure for a long time and given no food. 
They are half starved before the “breaking” 
commences. In this weakened condition 
there is little danger in handling them. The 
“tuskers” are killed solely for their ivory, 
which is worth as much as the wild elephant. 

Mayer describes the “breaking” process 
as follows: “After two or three weeks, accord- 
ing to the disposition of the elephant, ropes 
are again attached to his feet, and he is led 
out of the stocks. This time he wears only 
the knee-hobbles, which allow him more 
play. Eight or ten men hold each of the 
ropes; his keeper sits on his head with a 
prod; another crew holds the ropes attached 
to his trunk; and six or eight men follow with 
rattan whips. The men with the whips beat 
him continually. At first, in the excitement. 
he does not mind the whipping; then he finds 
the pain unbearable. The men on the trunk- 
ropes lead him about from right to left, while 
the men on the foot-ropes stand ready to 
trip him if he tries to bolt. At last he gives 


a bellow of pain and the whipping stops. 
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“This one bellow marks a_ surprising 
change in the animal. His spirit is broken 
and he acknowledges that man is his master.” 


The Unconquerable Orang-outang 


Of all the jungle-dwelling animals, the 
orang-outang resists capture and caging with 
the greatest fury. His strength is enormous, 
his swiftness incalculable, the prospect of 
capture throws him into paroxysms of frenzy; 
he would kill himself rather than be taken 
prisoner and in the contest with savage 
and civilized man he is apt to bite and tear 
his own flesh in frightful manner before he is 
subjugated. 

His home-tree is located and the jungle 
growth removed for some distance around it. 
Amid a dense smudge of smoke and the wild- 
est din of tom-toms and native yells, the tree 
is felled. The orangs are paralyzed with 
fright. Great nets are cast over them and 
they are pinned to the earth with sharp- 
pointed prods. Dazed and distracted for a 
brief period, they struggle frantically uniil 
their prodigious strength has waned.  Fight- 
ing, lashing, biting the net and tearing great 
gashes in their own bodies, they are weakened 
so that further struggle is hopeless and futile. 
The rest is easy. The orang-outangs are at 
the mercy of their captors. 

Wild animals in captivity are short-lived. 
Some species will not survive the journey over- 
seas from habitat to point of delivery. Sensi- 
tive to climatic changes, brooding over their 
close confinement, homesick and_ spiritiess, 
the cruel agony is soon over. Mayer onee 
shipped eighteen orang-outangs from Borneo 
to San Francisco. He was offered $5,000 for 
a single specimen. Not one was alive when 
the steamer reached port. W. 


FROM A FAR COUNTRY 
District Survey Office, 
Wellington, New Zealand. 
December 12, 1921 
Dear Sir: 

I am heartily in sympathy with this effort 
of the “Jack London Club” to suppress a 
form of cruelty too little recognized. Count 
us (five) among its members. 

Yours sincerely, 
Erne. RicHarpson 


THE DOG AND THE TEN COMMAND- 
MENTS 

WILLIAM WOOD 
The Dog 


I. He never worships hand-made gods, 
a, Nor images of clay, 
III. Nor takes God’s holy name in vain 
IV. Nor breaks the Sabbath day. 
V. He heeds ancestral instincts, 
Fi. He never kills in spite, 
VII. Begets his kind, but never lusts, 


REV. 


VII E. Nor does he steal a mite! 
: \. He never slanders other dogs, 
¢ Nor covets all he sees! 
His Master 


Unless he’s better than his dog, 
He breaks, and will break these! 


Be Kind to Animals Week, April 24-29; 
Humane Sunday, April 30, 1922. 


The President Writes for ‘‘Laddie Boy’’ 


Letter to Mr. Hodge’s “Tiger” from the White House Dog, as Set Down by 
Mr. Harding’s Own Hand 


HROUGH the courtesy of Joe Mitchell 

Chapple, of National Magazine fame, 
we are privileged to publish the letters written 
by President Harding to Mr. Chapple, who 
bore an invitation from “Tiger,” the pet dog 
of William Hodge, actor and playwright, to 
“Laddie Boy,” the White House terrier, to 
visit Boston. 

[Copy] 
Tue Wuitre House 
WASHINGTON 
January 3, 1922 

My dear Chapple: 

Mrs. Harding has handed me the letter and 
invitation which you sent to Laddie Boy, in 
her care. Laddie Boy has made reply, and I 
am sending you a copy herewith for your 
information, since you were the bearer of 
Tiger’s message. . . . 

With very best wishes and a desire that you 
will remember both Mrs. Harding and me to 
your good wife, I am 

Very sincerely, 
(Signed) WarrREN G. HarpInG 
Mr. Joe Mitchell Chapple 
Editor, National Magazine, 
Boston, Mass. 


Letter Penciled by President Harding 
January 23, 1922 
My dear Tiger: 

I have your wonderful invitation and your 
more than courteous and chummy letter, and 
in all the frankness which characterizes the 
utterances of us dogs, I want to tell you how 
pleased I am. Of course, living as I do at 
the White House, I receive some attentions 
which are not bestowed on all dogs, but in 
spite of the distinction shown to me, I felt a 
thrill that wagged my stub tail violently when 
I read of the part you are playing in “Dog 
Love,” and giving to the public a demonstra- 
tion of the fidelity which characterizes our 
lives. 

Gee whiz (which you’ will understand to be 
a refined expression of canine enthusiasm), I 
would like to come over and see your show. 
I suppose I would like to witness the stage- 
work of Mr. Hodge, of whom I have heard 
my Chief speak in cordial praise, and of 
course I would like to bow in deference to 
Mimi, but the honest truth is, I would like 
to come over and see precisely how you do 
your part. Of course, every dog plays his 
part well when he is merely his natural self, 
but unhappily many a dog is more or less 
spoiled by his environment and associations. 
I imagine I am spoiled some myself. So 
many people express a wish to see me and 
I shake hands with so many callers at the 
Executive Mansion that I fear there are some 
people who will suspect me of political incli- 
nations—from what I see of politics I am sure 
I have no such aspirations. Of course, it is 
exceedingly interesting and worth while to be 
in the center of so many activities of great 
importance, but there is an air of earnestness 
and responsibility about it which I can see in 
my Chief that I often long for the good old 
days back home, to which you allude in your 
letter. Sometimes the Chief acts as though 


he would like to sit down when he and I can 
be alone, and I can look at him with sympa- 
thetic eyes, and he fixes his gaze on me in a 


Photo from International 


PRESIDENT HARDING AND “LADDIE 
BOY” 


grateful sort of a way, as much as to say, 
“Well, Laddie Boy, you and I are real friends, 
and we will never cheat each other.” When 
the Chief looks at me this way, I know that 
he feels that I will never find fault with him, 
no matter what he does, and that I will never 
be ungrateful nor unfaithful. 

* * * Sometimes I wish we had a more 
elaborate vocabulary through which to ex- 
press ourselves, and yet, after all, honest eyes 
and wagging tail may be employed in most 
eloquent expression. 

I suppose, because of my temporary assign- 
ment to the White House, you attribute to 
me greater knowledge than I can really claim 
to possess. I am only eighteen months old, 
and I do not know many other dogs. Oh, 
I have met some and found them very much 
worth while, and I have encountered some 
who did not greatly appeal to me, but I have 
heard the Chief talk about some of his dog 
friends, and I know that he chooses to be 
known as the friend of good dogs. I have 
heard him tell about “Hub,” who was for 
seven years his companion, and about “Jum- 
bo,” who won his way to abiding affection 
through a like period of association, and I 
have heard him tell of the dogs of his boy- 
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hood. * * * When I came to the White 
House the Mistress gave me a rather cold 
shoulder. I found out afterwards it was 
because she did not want to become at- 
tached to me and excessively grieved in 
case our association had to be severed. Since 
then she has “fallen” for me to beat the band. 
She lets me come to the private dining-room 
now and then, and I can coax morsels from 
the table a whole lot more effectively than a 
lot of office-seekers can appeal for jobs. But 
I mustn’t talk about these things, for fear 
I will be giving away some of the White House 
secrets. * * ¥* 

I want to reciprocate your fine courtesy by 
wishing you a very long and triumphant run 
of your show. I have no doubt you will do a 
lot of good. If you can only have the real- 
ization that you are helping to establish a 
more kindly consideration of the animal life, 
of which we are a part, and you can impress 
your audiences with the beauty of the friend- 
ship of dogs for human associates who treat 
them becomingly, and instill in human lives 
some of the honesty and fidelity which char- 
acterizes the lives we dogs live, you will find 
a compensation in the good you have done 
which will surpass any other experience in 
your life. * * 

Yours, with a cordial wag and friendiy sniff 
and a joyous greeting, 

(Signed) Lappir Boy 
To “Tiger” 
Care of The Plymouth Theater 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Be Kind to Animals Week, April 24-29; 
Humane Sunday, April 30, 1922. 


Dogs and Telephones 


ROSCOE S. WEST 


OME interesting experiments have re- 
cently been made in the state of Arkansas 
relative to dogs and telephones. One of the 
leading daily newspapers in Little Rock pub- 
lished an editorial on the subject, and called 
for letters giving incidents of dogs hearing 
words spoken over the telephone. Following 
are some of these interesting cases: 


Charles Cole, a farmer living near Moun- 
tain Home, Ark., has a dog that stays around 
the telephone exchange in that little city a 
great deal. One day Cole called the exchange 
and asked the operator to send his dog home. 
But the animal would not go until the opera- 
tor held the telephone receiver to the dog’s 
ear while the dog’s master whistled, calling 
him. Then the dog bounced out of the build- 
ing and ran home within a very few minutes. 
So whenever the dog is at the exchange, the 
owner simply calls him on the line and he at 
once starts home. 

Aaron Canada, 1600 Cedar Street, Little 
Rock, is the trainer and owner of “Joy,” a 
small but sensible dog. The dog is reported 
to have an almost human sense and instinct. 
Joy’s owner brought him into the editorial 
rooms of the Arkansas Gazette and declared 
that the dog could understand a conversation 
over the telephone. Then Canada proved it. 
He took Joy into another part of the building, 
leaving him there, and returned to the edi- 
torial rooms. He called the office where Joy 
had been left, and Joy was put on the ‘phone. 
“Here, Joy! Come here! Come here!” said 
Canada, and whistled. Canada replaced the 
receiver oni the hook, and Joy bounded through 


THE DOG WHO PUT YEGGMEN TO FLIGHT IN MICHIGAN 


W. MACK 


Here is a picture of “Tommy,” wearing a strap around his neck that yeggmen thought would 


hold him in check. It did not. 


and found they had a battle on their hands. 


Yeggs broke into the general store and post office of Bert 
Dutcher at Lule, Michigan, recently, to get the small safe inside. 


The yeggmen met Tommy 


They had expected trouble, and had brought a 


strap ready for the dog. They tied him to a desk and started moving out the small safe. 
Tommy barked and struggled until he succeeded in breaking the strap. Then he started after 
the yeggs, making all kinds of noises. The citizens were awakened and began firing out 
of the windows. The yeggs fled in their auto, leaving the safe, containing $100 in stamps 
and $500 in Liberty Bonds, in the middle of the road. 


the open door and began hunting his master, 
whom he soon found. 

George J. Crump, of Harrison, Ark.. states 
that about five years ago he owned a very fine 
pointer named “Booth.” He was very large 
and one of the most sensible dogs Crunip has 
ever known. Crump lived on a farm two miles 
south of Harrison, but had lent his dog to his 
nephew, Wirt Watkins, who lived about seven 
miles away. “One night,” states Crump, “I 
concluded to call my nephew and have him 
bring or send the dog home. When I called, 
the dog was in the room, and as soon as J 
called, Mr. Watkins said: “Booth is here and 
hearing you talk.’ I immediately recognized 
his barking like he always did when he would 
see me after a few days’ absence. I then spoke 
to the dog and said: ‘Come here, Booth; 
Booth, come home.’ My nephew let him out 
of the house without anything further being 
said or done, and in less than an hour he was 
at my door. He had been at my nephew’s 
for several days and was apparently well satis- 
fied and contented, and he afterwards stayed 
there and never attempted to leave or come 
home except the one time I spoke to him over 
the ’phone. This dog lived thirteen years.” 

Perry Boone, in a letter to the paper, states: 

“Many years ago I was sent to relieve a 
telegraph operator who owned a very intelli- 
gent bird dog, that was left in my care during 
the month’s vacation taken by the owner. 
The dog had been reared at this depot and 
had been accustomed to the office from puppy- 
hood, and to my surprise, and to my great 
benefit, I found that he knew the office call, 
and if I did not answer the wire promptly, 
he would become restless, and if I was outside 
attending to other duties he would come for 
me and make the fact known that I was 
wanted on the wire. 

“Upon investigation, I found that the owner 
had slept on a cot in the office several months 
in order to perform telegraph service for sev- 
eral switch engines that made up irregular 
night trains of coal near the station, and the 
dog had learned that when the telegraph 
sounder made a certain kind of noise, his mas- 
ter always hopped to it, so that in time the 
dog took it upon himself to see that the mas- 
ter did hop when the call came. 

“T played ‘possum’ on the dog several times 
to test his ability, and he never failed to pull 
the cover off and proceed to chew me up if 
I did not answer, and he never in a single in- 
stance called me to the office with false alarm. 
When the owner returned a month later, I 
had become so attached to the assistant 
operator that I kissed him an affectionate 
good-bye, and handed him the finest beef- 
steak I could buy.” 


A case was reported from Camden, Ark., 
that was truly surprising. C. L. Barton of 
that city has a bull pup who has a record for 
long distance telephone messages. Mr. 
Barton’s wife was on a visit to home folks 
in Atlanta, Ga. Mr. Barton called his wife 
over the long-distance, and the pup was in the 
room at the time she was talking. He at once 
recognized her voice and began to jump 
around and bark with much evident delight, 
and was not satisfied until Mrs. Barton talked 
tohim. The delight of the dog is said to have 
been wonderful. He recognized his mistress 
voice and was amazingly happy over it. 
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THE S. P. A. IN CONSTANTINOPLE 


HE good work of the Society for the 

Protection of Animals in Constanti- 
nople, Turkey, is shown in the following report 
for the three summer months of 1921: 


Cases investigated 3 
Convictions for abuse............. 30 
Unfit horses taken from work... ... 24 
Unfit donkeys taken from work.... 2 
Cases horses attached extra to 
25 
Horses receiving treatment ........ 6 
Unfit animals killed ............. 11 
Whips confiscated ................ 32 


The Society begs for active co-operation in 
the enforcement of the Turkish laws. 

Anyone has the right to confiscate the nets 
or limed sticks so commonly used to catch 
small birds and also has the right to liberate 
the caged birds which are used as decoys. 
Names of offenders should be sent to Mr. 
John Johnston, Secretary S. P. A., No. 35 Rue 
Mezarlik, Taxim. 

By the Turkish law anyone witnessing a 
case of overloading or beating can interfere 
and demand that the load shall be lightened 
or an extra team attached to help draw it. 


TO OUR FRIENDS 


_In making your will, kindly bear in mind 
that the corporate title of our Society is 
“The Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals”; that it is 
the second incorporated (March, 1868) 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals in the country, and that it has no 
connection with any other Society of a 
similar character. 

Any bequest especially intended for the 
benefit of the Angell Memorial imal 
Hospital should, nevertheless, be made to 
the Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals “for the use of 
the Hospital,’’ as the Hospital is not incor- 
porated but is the property of that Society 
and is conducted by it. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 


I do hereby give, devise and bequeath to 
The Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals (or, to The Ameri- 
can Humane Education Society), incor- 
porated by special Act of the Legislature of 
Massachusetts, the sum of .............. 
property, describe the property). 


“THE TEACHER’S HELPER” 


N the last report of the Rhode Island 

Humane Education Society we find this 
endorsement of one of our publications for 
teachers: 


“We wish to congratulate the American 
Humane Education Society on publishing 
Dr. Rowley’s “Teacher’s Helper in Humane 
Education.’ . . . We are glad to state that 
two of our directors have given us 350 copies 
of the “Teacher’s Helper’ and that the Society 
has purchased 95 copies. Already these have 
been distributed gratuitously among teachers 
throughout the state with the exception of 
four. In these cases the teachers, realizing 
the value of the pamphlet and our financial 
limitations, insisted upon reimbursing us. The 
book has thirty-two pages, thirteen of which 
are devoted to “The Best Humane Short 
Stories,’ which alone are worth the price of 
the book. We hope to be able to place copies 
in the hands of many more teachers. Con- 
tributions are invited for the purpose, and 
teachers who are interested to purchase 
copies at ten cents each can do so from us, 
or secure them from American Humane 
Education Society, 180 Longwood Avenue, 
Boston.” 


$25 in Cash for the Best Words to This Music 


“BE KIND TO ANIMALS March,” by James E. DeRein, Charleston, S. C., is Dedicated to the American Humane Education Society 


ELOW is the piano score of Mr. DeRein’s composition. 


records for player pianos, which are sold at one dollar each. 
Now we wish words to accompany the music, words that shall body forth the BE KIND TO ANIMALS message 

in the most pleasing and effective manner. 
For the best manuscript received before June 30, 1922, the American Humane Education Society will give a prize 


of Twenty-five Dollars in cash. 


he contest is open to all. Send in as many different songs as you like. 


We have the orchestration, also. The music has been made into 


There are no rules, except to follow the 


music, carry out the idea of BE KIND TO ANIMALS, and have the copy in our hands not later than June 30, with the 
name and full address of the author plainly written on the manuscript. No explanatory or inquiring letters are necessary. 
The decision of the editors of Our Dumb Animals shall be final. 
No manuscripts will be returned, unless accompanied by return envelopes, properly stamped and addressed. 
The name of the winner and the successful manuscript will be published in the August, 1922, issue of Our Dumb 


Animals. The check for the prize will be forwarded early in July. 


We reserve the right to print in these columns the words 


of any manuscript not winning the prize, but if such words are published with the music proper payment will be made. 
Send all manuscripts (before June 30, 1922) to Music Editor, Our Dumb Animals, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston,‘ Mass. 
Try this music on your piano. When the right words-are found for it, the “Be Kind to Animals March” will be pub- 
lished in regular form at a nominal price. 
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Cruelty to Animals, 696 Washington Street, Norwood, 
Massachusetts. Boston office, 180 Longwood Avenue, 
Boston 17, Mass. 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
GUY RICHARDSON, Editor 
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AGENTS to take orders for Our Dumb Animals are 
wanted everywhere. Liberal commissions are offered. 

EDITORS of all periodicals who receive this publica- 
tion this month are invited to reprint any of the articles 
with or without credit. 


MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particularly prose 
articles of about three hundred words, are solicited. We 
do not wish to consider prose manuscripts of over 800 
words in length, nor verse in excess of thirty-six lines. The 
shorter the better. Full return postage should be enclosed 
with each manuscript submitted. 


IF THE DOG APPEARS MAD, DON'T 
KILL HIM 


NCE more we say, don’t kill the sup- 

posedly rabid dog. This for the sake, 
not now of the dog, but for vour sake if vou 
have been bitten. If the dog is mad, in all 
probability he is not, he will be dead in eight 
days from rabies. If he doesn’t die, you know 
he isn’t mad, and anyone bitten need never 
worry about having hydrophobia. Catch the 
dog somehow, if possible, with some sort of 
net or noose. Get him into any kind of en- 
closure, or yard, or kennel, and keep him 
under observation for a week. The average 
officer thinks that every dog that bites any- 
one must be mad, and that he must shoot 
him. If every man and woman were shot 
who, irritated, worried, hungry, thirsty, sick, 
frightened, snap at and bite, metaphorically 
speaking, the first persons they meet, what a 
destruction of the population! 


IF WE ONLY DARED 


HEN a man like Otto Kahn puts him- 

self on record, as he does in the para- 

graph we are about to quote, it would seem 

as if even nations might yet be willing for 

their own sake to try the experiment of doing 

unto others as they would like to have others 

do to them. Governments have never dared 

make such a venture, though Heaven’s honor 

is pledged to its success. This is what Mr. 
Kahn says: 

“T am a Wall Street man, supposedly con- 
servative in my underlying instincts. The 
world has tried for years now a policy of timid 
cautiousness and fear which has left the world 
in an awful mess. How would it be if the 
world tried a policy of audacious kindliness, 
mercy, and faith? I say let us throw our purse, 
our hearts, and our brains open all around, 
mentally, actually, and morally. And what 
will happen? I think something very much 
better than has happened in the last three 
years.” 

This may well be followed by a recent word 
of Lloyd George: 

“Do give us another chance of talking to- 
gether; of appealing to reason, and see 
whether the old sense of brotherhood, that is 
at the bottom of all the human race, will not 
end in grasping hands and in friendly co-opera- 
tion with the rest, and not in conflicts that 
bring disaster and ruin upon all.” 


THE OPEN SEASON 

HE Turner's Public Spirit, Ayer, Massa- 
chusetts, of January seven, has so good 
an article on “The Open Season” that we 

cannot refrain from publishing a part of it: 
“Gentlemen of the jury of humanity, the 
question before you to decide is this, ‘Is the 
pleasure of the open season a reasonable off- 
set for the intense suffering that must follow?’ 
For one of the jury we are willing to stand 
alone if need be and answer, ‘No,’ though we 
have to take out naturalization papers for 
citizenship in a hotter climate for our lone- 
some answer. We have a humane society 
for the prevention of cruelty to domestic ani- 
mals. But in the name of law, order and fun 
we can go forth and wage cruel, needless war 
upon helpless wild life, a small fractional part 
of which if practised upon domestic animals 


and you would find yourself facing a prison - 


sentence or out of money paying fines. 

“There are two remedies for the present 
cruel deer hunting. First, which is only a 
partial remedy, the open season for hunting 
deer should begin much earlier in the season 
and close long before the rigors of winter 
begin. The second remedy, more humane 
and expensive, the deer should be rounded 
into parks. Properly fenced, we could then 
often see these innocent children of nature 
in all their grandly silent eloquence and in- 
spiration in the role of natural education, and 
then if we must have meat, which is very 
debatable, here is a chance to humanely secure 
some fresh wild venison.” 


WE SHOULD BE ASHAMED TO CALL IT 
ONLY INSTINCT 
ROM the London Daily Chronicle we copy 
the following: 

“Parisians are clamoring that a medal for 
bravery shall be given to a little black cat 
which yesterday, with its feet bound in cotton 
wool, limped across the street to revisit the 
ruins of its former home. 

“When the great fire broke out at the Maga- 
sins du Printemps, the cat was, with its three 
kittens, in the basement of the building. 
Scenting the danger, it carried the three kit- 
tens one by one out of the fire zone to a gro- 
cer’s shop about a hundred yards away. 

“How the brave little mother accomplished 
the rescue through blinding smoke must re- 
main forever a mystery. 

“Her kittens safe, the cat sank to the ground 
with her paws badly burned and her skin a 
mass of blisters. The shop girls attended to 
the kittens and the devoted mother.” 


THREE PRIZE CONTESTS 
N recognition of Be Kind to Animals Week 
(April 24-29) three distinct prize contests 
are announced in this issue. One, with $105 
in cash prizes for the best posters, is open only 
to pupils in schools of Massachusetts. It 
closes April 18. Another, with $25 in cash 
prizes, is open to children under fifteen who 
send in the most words from the letters BE 
KIND TO ANIMALS before May 31. The 
third contest, in which a single prize of $25 
cash is offered for the best words to accom- 
pany the music printed on page 151, closes 
June 30. We hope the press and the public 
will do their share in getting these offers before 
those eligible to compete. 


SENATOR FERNALD’S PROTEST 
HIS letter from Senator Fernald, chiair- 
man of the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds, so effectively calls attention 
to a common abuse that we are very glad to 
publish it in full: 


Unitep States SENATE 
February 2, 1922 
Editor, Our Dumb Animals: 

Monthly your magazine, Our Dumb Ani- 
mals, comes to my desk, and I find the time 
to read it with great interest. There are so 
many fine suggestions made that it impresses 
me you are doing a remarkable service for the 
dumb animals. 

At this time I am writing to call your atten- 
tion to the miserable fitting of the harness on 
horses. I was raised on a farm and I am 
thoroughly familiar with farm animals and 
particularly of the work-horses and the service 
they render. More than 90 per cent of work 


horses are harnessed in a way that greatly - 


interferes with their comfort. The breeching 
is invariably from two to eight inches lower 
than it should be. 

This fact I have called to the attention of 
many people who have been walking along 
the street with me. Team after team has 
passed, and I have called this to the attention 
of my friends. There is no one practice, I 
believe, that is so shamefully overlooked in 
connection with our dumb animals as this one 
of fitting the harness on the horses. It 
should be stopped. The matter should be 
mentioned to all those interested in’ work- 
horses, and every city should have some off- 
cer to look after this and bring it to the atten- 
tion of the teamster. 

This fault is not confined to any one city 
or state, but is true of almost every locality. 
And it might so easily be corrected. I hope 
through the columns of your valuable maga- 
zine you will call attention to this and get 
teamsters and those who own teams to have 
this remedied. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) Bert M. Fernaxp, U.S. 5. 


LOWELL HUMANE SOCIETY 


ROM the report of the Lowell (Mass.) 

Humane Society for 1921 we learn that 
36 horses were humanely killed; 85 horses 
taken from work; 52 horses given proper care 
or shelter; and 41 cases of cruelty to horses 
corrected. Four cattle were humanely de- 
stroved; 81 cattle were properly fed or shel- 
tered; 1,854 cattle were inspected, and 24 
cases of cruelty to cattle were corrected. 

Over 3,500 small animals were humanely 
destroyed. Homes were found for 94 dogs and 
cats, and 426 small animals were inspected. 

Fifty-six visits to slaughter-houses and 
stables were made, 13 excavations were visited. 
and the zoo was inspected. 

The animal clinic, which was established 
in September, treated 17 horses, 21 dogs, and 
130 cets. During the year the society re- 
ceived 671 telephone calls, and there were 
244 visitors. 

In addition, very commendable work was 
done for the protection of children. Mr. 
Charles F. Richardson completes twenty-five 
years of service, as agent of the Society, this 
month. We congratulate him, and the city 
of Lowell for having such a competent hu- 
mane officer. 


Be Kind to Animals Week, April 24-29, 1922 
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MONTHLY REPORT 


Cases investigated .............. 606 
Animals inspected .............. 3,976 
Number of prosecutions.......... 24 
Number of convictions .......... 2 
Horses taken from work ......... 76 
Horses humanely destroyed ...... 69 


Small animals humanely destroyed 339 
Stock-yards and Abattoirs 


.......:...... 79,303 
Cattle, swine and sheep humanely 


The Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals acknowledges 
bequests of $950 (in part) from Charles L. 
Davis of Boston; $500 from Robert L. Gol- 
bert of Worcester; $200 from Mrs. Annie H. 
Brown of Boston, and $29.59 from Calista C. 
Thacher of Attleboro. 

It has received gifts of $150 from Mrs. 
A. J. MeN.; $135 from Miss M. E. A., of 
which $35 is for endowment of free dog kennel 
“in memory of Don”; $100 each from Miss 
F, V. A., Mrs. J. C. M., and Miss A. H. F.; 
$50 from Mrs. H. P. Q.: $39.60 from Miss 
E.A.U.; $35 from MissS.M.H. for endowment 
of free dog kennel “in memory of Puff’; $35 
from Mr. and Mrs. E. R. T. for endowment 
of free dog kennel “in memory of Beanzie”’; 
and $35 from Miss M. L. R. for endowment 
of free dog kennel; $30 each from W. W. C. 
and Mrs. C. S. S.; $25 each from H. W. C., 
Mrs. D. M., the Misses E. E. and J. W. F., 
J. L. P.. D. P. K. “in memory of Mrs. D. P. 
K.,” E. H. B., and Mrs. H. H.; $20 each 
from Miss E. M. F., Mrs. J. B. A., Dr. and 
Mrs. J. D., Miss H. A. P., and Mrs. R. W. S. 

The Society has been remembered in the 
wills of Harriet Maria Champney of Boston, 
Miss Maria Murdock of Winchester, Ellen M. 
Sawyer of Cambridge and Harriet A. Smith 
of Springfield. 

The American Humane Education Society 
has received $50 from a Rhode Island friend, 
and $166.95 interest. 

February 14, 1922. 


Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 
184 Longwood Avenue Telephone, Brookline 6100 


F. J. FLANAGAN, o.p.c., v.s. 

Chief Veterinarian 
H. F. DAILEY, v.m.p. \ Resident 

R. H. SCHNEIDER, v.m.p. Assistants 
D. L. BOLGER, p.v.s. 


Harry L. ALLEN, Superintendent 


FREE Dispensary for Animals 
Treatment for sick or injured animals. 


Hours from 2 to 4, Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday. Saturday 
from 11 to 1. 


HOSPITAL REPORT FOR JANUARY 


Hospital Free Dispensary 

Cases entered 486 Cases 529 
Dogs 302 Dogs 334 
Cats 134 Cats 190 
Horses 44 Birds 3 
Birds 3 Horse 1 
Monkeys Q Mountain 
Guinea pig ; lion 1 

Operations Q47 


Hospital cases since opening, Mar.1, °15, 26,003 
Free Dispensary cases . $1,517 


Total . : 57,520 
PROTECT YOUR DOG 

OUR name and address on your dog’s 

collar is something you owe him. Every 

few days lost dogs are brought to us, dogs 

evidently with good homes, dogs wearing 

valuable collars, but with no owner’s name, 

and with no license number. If you love your 

dog, protect him from falling into the hands 

of strangers by providing the means whereby 
he may be returned to you. 


WALTHAM ANIMAL AID SOCIETY 


HE Animal Aid Society of Waltham, 
Mass., reported a year of unusual ac- 
tivity at its annual meeting in January. Dur- 
ing 1921 there were 519 cats and 124 dogs 
collected. The unfit animals were humanely 
destroyed; the good -ones sent to shelter or 
placed in desirable homes. The work is rap- 
idly growing; the public is beginning to recog- 
nize the Society and to make large demands 
upon it. The income is small and altogether 
out of proportion to the service rendered. 
The city of Waltham makes a small appro- 
priation annually, and it is hoped that this 
amount will be substantially increased. The 
organization works in close co-operation with 
the Massachusetts S. P. C. A., and has many 
friends, but if it were not for the devotion 
and self-sacrifice of Mrs. Ada A. Blandin, 
who is constantly at the helm, it is doubtful 
if the Waltham Animal Aid Society would 
survive. 
For samples and prices of special literature, 
intended to stimulate interest in Be Kind to 
Animals Week and Humane Sunday, write to 
the American Humane Education Society, 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston. 


Free stalls and kennels in the Angell 
Memorial Animal Hospital may be endowed 
by individuals. Seventy-five dollars a year 
for a horse stall, thirty-five dollars a year 
forakennel. Stalls and kennels are marked 
with the names of the donors. 


POSTER CONTEST IN MASSA- 
CHUSETTS 

ULL particulars of the prize poster con- 

test, open to all schools in Massachusetts, 
may be found in the January issue of Our 
Dumb Animals, which will be sent free to 
any address upon application to the Secretary, 
Massachusetts S. P. C. A., 180 Longwood 
Ave., Boston. 

The Society will give nine cash prizes, 
amounting to $105, and nine annual subscrip- 
tions to Our Dumb Animals, for the best hu- 
mane posters received before April 18, from 
pupils in schools (public or private) of Massa- 
chusetts, as follows :— 

Class I. For pupils in high schools, training 
classes, etc. First prize, $20, cash. Second 
prize, $15, cash. Third prize, $10, cash. 
Fourth, fifth and sixth prizes, each one year’s 
subscription to Our Dumb Animals (value 
$1 each). 

Class II. For pupils in grammar grades 
above the sixth. First prize, $15, cash. Sec- 
ond prize, $10, cash. Third prize, $5, cash. 
Fourth, fifth and sixth prizes, subscriptions 
to Our Dumb Animals, as above. 

Class HI. For pupils in fifth and sixth 
grades. First prize, $15, cash. Second prize, 
$10, cash. Third prize, $5, cash. Fourth, 
fifth and sixth prizes, subscriptions to Our 
Dumb Animals, as above. 

To interest the pupils in kindness to animals 
is the object of the contest. The best posters 
will be publicly exhibited in Boston during 
Be Kind to Animals Week, April 24 to 29, 
and the awards will be made and announced 
early in that week. The exhibitions are held 
in the Boston Public Library, where they 
attract wide attention. 

The city of Lynn is one of the places where 
the school authorities have given official 
sanction for pupils to compete in the 1922 
contest. 


KEEP THE SCHOOL BOOKS CLEAN 


S the Disarmament Conference meets in 
Washington it is well to think of the 
influence of the schools upon the peace of the 
world. The elementary schools of the nation 
have in their power to create intense national 
hatreds and friendships. Much discussion 
has been aroused by the discovery of sup- 
posed un-Americanism in history text-books, 
and a special committee has been appointed 
to conduct an investigation. It would be a 
good step in the direction of international 
peace of the future to extend this plan to the 
history books of every nation. Any refer- 
ences to a nation which might arouse a feeling 
of enmity toward that nation should be re- 
moved as harmful to international good will. 
Even during a war when international hatred 
seems to be of value, the school books should 

be kept clean. 

—Boston Teachers News Letter 


BRAINS ALWAYS SCORE 
HREE Kentuckians were killed in a 
fight over a dog. The dog is alive be- 
cause he ran away and hid. All of which 
proves that brains will triumph in the end. 
—Johnstown Democrat 


Our readers are urged to clip from Our 
Dumb Animals various articles and request 
their local editors to republish. Copies so 
mutilated will be made good by us on 
application. 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


AND Mercy TO 
Every LivinG 
CREATURE. 


American Bumane 
Education Society 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell. Incorporated, 1889 


_ For rates of membership in both of our Socie- 
ties see last page. Checks should be made payable 
to the Treasurer. 


Officers of the American Humane Education 
Society 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
Hon. A. E. PILLSBURY, Counselor 
EBEN. SHUTE, Treasurer 

GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 
Cuartes G. Bancrort, President of the Inter- 
national Trust Company 
CuHar.Les E. Rocerson, President of the Boston 
Safe Deposit and Trust Company 


Joun R. Macomper, President of Harris, Forbes 
and Company 


Humane Press Bureau 
Mrs. May L. Hall, Secretary 


Foreign Corresponding Representatives 
Nicasia Zulaica C. ............. Chile 
Mrs. Jeannette Ryder ......... Cuba 
Toufik Chamie 
Mrs. Florence H. Suckling. ...... England 


Edward Fox Sainsbury ......... France 
William B. Allison.............. Guatemala 
Mrs. Lillian Kohler............. Jamaica 
Mrs. Mary P. E. Nitobé ........ Japan 
Mrs. Marie C. E. Houghton Madeira 
Mrs. Francisco Patxot .......... Porto Rico 
Mrs. Alice W. Manning ........ Turkey 


Field Workers of the Society 


Rev. Richard Carroll, Columbia, South Carolina 
Mrs. Alice L. Park, Palo Alto, C alifornia 

Mrs. Rachel C. Hogue, San Diego, California 
Mrs. Jennie R. Nichols, Tacoma, Washington 
James D. Burton, Harriman, Tennessee 

Mrs. ge rine Weathersbee, Atlanta, Georgia 
Rev. F. Rivers Barnwell, Fort W orth, Texas 
Miss Blanche Finley, Columbia, South Carolina 


THE CAT CONTROVERSY 


HILE a man in Chicago is seeking an 
unenviable notoriety as the pro- 

ponent of “a catless world in 1925,” the 
newspapers continue to publish facts that lead 
us to believe that the feline race may be spared 
beyond that date. Mrs. Margaret Garey 
Wright, prominent writer for the press and 
club member of Los Angeles, Cal., declares 
that she owes her life to the attentions of her 
Persian cat, “Istey,” during a recent sudden 
lapse into unconsciousness. A cable to the 
New York Herald states that lately it was 
revealed in connection with a Finsen celebra- 
tion at the Institute in Copenhagen that the 
discoverer of the famous curative ray got his 
first idea from watching his cat warm herself 
in the sun and move on into the sunlight as 
the shadows crept up. The Danish physician 
studied the question scientifically and became 
famous for his application of solar and electric 
rays to the cure of diseases of the skin, and in 
1903 received the Nobel prize in medicine. 


EXECUTING YOUR OWN WILL 
An Annuity Plan 


Each of our two Societies will receive 
gifts, large or small, entering into a written 
obligation binding the Society safely to in- 
vest the same and to pay the donor for life 
a reasonable rate of interest, or an annuity 
for an amount agreed upon. The rate of 
interest or amount of annuity will neces- 
sarily depend upon the age of the donor. 

The wide financial experience and high 
standing of the trustees, Charles G. Ban- 
croft, president of the International Trust 
Company, Charles E. Rogerson, president 
of the Boston Safe Deposit and Trust Com- 
pany, and John R. Macomber, president of 
Harris, Forbes and Company, to whom are 
entrusted the care and management of our 
invested funds, are a guaranty of the se- 
curity of such an investment. 

Persons of comparatively small means 
may by this arrangement obtain a better 
income for life than could be had with equal 
safety by the usual methods of invest- 
ment, while avoiding the risks and waste 
of a will contest and ultimately promoting 
the cause of the dumb animals. 

The Societies solicit correspondence upon 
this subject, and will be glad to furnish all 
further details. 


CHILDREN AND FIREARMS 


T a meeting of some twenty-five people 
deeply interested in humane work, 
called together January 19, in Buffalo, N. Y., 
the following resolution, presented by Mrs. 
Mary F. Lovell, of Pennsylvania, was en- 
dorsed: 

Whereas, young children are being tried in 
criminal courts because of the deplorable 
results of their use of firearms, and 

Whereas, stringent remedial measures are 
needed; therefore 

REsoLVED, That through articles in The 
National Humane Review and by other suit- 
able means, reminders be sent to all humane 
societies of the need of securing in each state 
legislation to control this evil. 


PROPOSED LAW IN NEW JERSEY 


BOUT twenty states already have en- 
acted humane education laws, looking 
to the teaching of kindness to animals in the 
public schools. There is now a bill before 
the New Jersey legislature which would make 
compulsory in all elementary schools “‘a course 
of study in the humane treatment and pro- 
tection of animals and birds and the impor- 
tance of the part they play in the economy of 
nature.” It also requires the Commissioner 
of Education to include the humane treat- 
ment of animals in the programs of teachers’ 
institutes. We hope all our friends in New 
Jersey will exert their utmost influence to 
have this measure become a law. 


IN MASSACHUSETTS SCHOOLS 


ROM the opening of the school year to 

February 1, our state organizer, Miss 
Ella A. Maryott, visited the schools in North 
Adams, Adams, Williamstown, Greenfield, 
Holyoke, and Fitchburg, in which she organ- 
ized 541 Bands of Mercy, with 18,604 
members. 


Be Kind to Animals Week, April 24-29; 
Humane Sunday, April 30, 1922. 


THE CROWN OF AIGRETTES 


A SOUL stood knocking at St. Peter's guie: 
“In pity open, for the hour is late. 
My soul is passing, and I fear to wait!” 


St. Peter spoke behind the fast closed bars: 
“There is a night where there are no more stars: 
Go hence, and seek the healing of your scars, 


“For I can see no Crown of Thorn that pleads, 

And I can see no wounded Side that bleeds; 

No print of bloodstained Footsteps this way 
leads. 


“Alas! I see a crown—not made of thorn, 
And crimson wounds, where your red hands 
have torn 
The Glory that a dying bird has worn!” 
BEATRICE MoLyNEvux 


HUMANE LITERATURE IN JAPAN 


N a letter to Mrs. Hall, secretary of the 

Humane Press Bureau, H. Frances Par- 
malee, of Hitomaru, Higashi-saka-shita, Aka- 
shi, Hyogo, Ken, Japan, writes: 

“T have had, I think, six of your leaflets 
translated into Japanese, and have distributed 
theni in all the mission, middle, and primary 
schools in the country, and in all the primary 
schools in this city of Akashi, and in about 
eighty schools of the city of Kobe, thirteen 
miles from here, the great port city of this 
region. It is expensive work getting transla- 
tions and still more so getting the printing. 
I would like to do more of it, for there are 
plenty of those who will gladly accept it, I 
am sure. All the teachers I have personally 
come in contact with have been glad of it.” 


THE PASADENA WAY 


OR the past ten years the Pasadena Hu- 

mane Society has operated the city 
pound in a most modern and humane manner. 
The barbarous dog catcher of the past has 
been abolished, and now when an animal is 
found without a license, the owner is arrested 
and not the animal. 


—Pasadena Star News 
A JAPANESE WOMAN ON WAR 


N an appeal to her young colleagues, 
Madame Kaji Yajima, honorary presi- 
dent of the Japan W. C. T. U., recently said: 
“We have only drawn the curtain for the 
next event in the world’s history—the aboli- 
tion of war. It has been my humble privilege 
to have a part in drawing that curtain; but 
the great work that is still to be done must 
be accomplished by the unflagging, indomit- 
able, unceasing efforts of all you younger 
women to educate the youth of the world to 
hate war, to abominate warlike methods, to 
visualize a world where the life, the energy, 
the material resources so wickedly wasted in 
war shall be applied to the blessing of man- 
kind.” 


AT the little desks in school today the future 
Presidents of our country are learning their 
daily tasks, but the future criminals are there 
also! The destined “Presidents” will get by, 
but what of the criminals? Humane educa- 
tion may save this latter class and strengthen 
the former! 

The opportunity is stupendous, the possi- 
bilities incalculable—it is the world’s “‘salva- 
tion.” Anna E. Raison 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


SOME FEATHERED FOLK AND ME 
LOUELLA C. POOLE 


IT pleases me so much to see 

The pretty pigeons flock to me 
When at my door I stand 

To scatter crumbs upon the snow; 

Fearless they eat the food I throw, 
Or feed from out my hand. 


But how much greater joy I feel 
When in a bevy down they wheel, 
Me as a friend to greet, 
When on the street they me espy 
Approaching home, and towards me fly 
And flutter round my feet. 


I'm glad these hearts of innocence 
Have given me their confidence, 

That perfect harmony, 
The “‘love that casteth out all fear,” 
Exists between these creatures dear-- 


These feathered folk—and me. 


DO ANIMALS REMEMBER? 
L. E. EUBANKS 


] HAVE read an article in which a trapper 
denies that animals have a real memory. 
He admitted that most of them knew enough 
to avoid a trap after an experience or two with 
it, but contended that this was merely a 
manifestation of the self-preservation instinct. 

The same man cited an instance—not at all 
unfamiliar—of a dog’s refusing to hunt with 
a man who had kicked him. He said that 
this, too, was only the instinct of all living 
creatures to avoid injury. 

Animals do have a memory—at least some 
of them do. The trapper’s theory would not 
explain those many evidences of recollection 
wherein self-preservation plays no part. I 
once carried a fox-terrier into the house after 
he had been well-nigh killed by an automo- 
bile. His master had just moved into the 
apartment house, and I had never seen the 
dog before that day. We moved away two 
days later, and I did not see the terrier for 
over four months. Then one day I passed 
the house—or was about to do so—when out 
came that dog, wagging his stubby tail. He 
jumped all over me, in joyful recognition— 
and memory. 

An amusing story, significant on this sub- 
ject, is told by my father. As a boy he lived 
on a farm, and was always a close student of 
animal nature. The mare he usually drove 
was old and fat, and would never go faster 
than a walk unless urged. There were two 
roads to town, one branching off from the 
other and a little shorter. It had been Old 
Maud’s custom to take this road, of her own 
volition, until on one occasion a vicious dog 
barked at her and snapped at her legs. After 
that the driver had to be on his guard; Maud 
would speed up when about fifty yards from 
the turn-off, and try to get by it before she 
could be restrained. This showed not only 
memory, but a sense for planning. 

Elephants and apes have often surprised 
their keepers by the strength of their mem- 
ory. It is a saying among trainers that ele- 
phants and tigers never forget an injury; 
that they may retaliate even years after- 
ward. 

That the shark has a memory has been 
proved many times, not only by his detec- 
tion of the shark-hunters’ schemes, but by 
his attention to certain ships from which he 
has received special food favors. 


At Our Door-step Table 


DOROTHY ARNO BALDWIN 


DOUBT if the birds get half as much 

enjoyment out of the table set for them in 
our dooryard as we get from watching our 
guests. From sunrise to sunset all through 
the winter they furnish us with plentiful en- 
tertainment. 

For two winters the blue jays had it all to 
themselves. It speaks well for their ability 
to keep a secret, within the clan, that until 
this January not another bird of any kind 
knew that we took feathered boarders. Few 
birds venture to our wind-swept hilltop in 


Photo by L. W. Brown ell 


“A SOLITARY FLICKER” 


winter without an -errand, for. there are no 
evergreens near to give them shelter. 

The jays are amusing fellows. As someone 
has said, they are like irrepressible small boys, 
too brimful of energy and animal spirits to 
do anything gently. If they so much as turn 
their heads, it is done with a snap. When 
on the ground, they never merely hop. They 
bound, they spring, they leap. They appear 
to be made of rubber, or a set of most excit- 
able springs that will not let them keep their 
feet down. To watch them makes one almost 
wish for a suit of blue feathers for oneself, if with 
it would go such a superabundance of vitality! 

The jay’s manners are not of the best. If 
he chooses corn for breakfast, he emphasizes 
its toughness by every stroke of his bill, ham- 
mering it with the energy of his whole body, 
as if it were made at least of iron. 

His working hours are mostly in the morn- 
ing. After breakfasting, he begins to gulp 
down, whole, kernel after kernel in quick suc- 
cession, stuffing his throat to the bursting 
point until even his beak is crammed to the 
tip. Then off he goes to scatter it broadcast; 
to tuck it under a brush pile, in the crotch of 
a tree, into a snow-drift, into a tussock of 
grass, under a leaf. Perhaps during the rest 
of the day he feasts upon it, although more 
likely it is the mice that feast. 


One delightful sunny day this winter 
brought the chickadees on a visit of inspection 
to our orchard. Spying the table, they de- 
cided to investigate, and sent two of their 
number the next morning to sample the fare. 
Evidently the report was favorable, for the 
whole flock has engaged board for the winter. 

They are an industrious company. It 
seems as if their necks and wings must ache 
with the restless activity demanded of them 
all day long. Sunflower seeds must be shelled 
and corn broken to bits by means of their tiny 
black bills, and then, having taken a bite to 
eat, they must hide the rest in crevices in the 
bark of the apple-trees, where, in later inspec- 
tions in search of worms, they will perhaps 
find their stores. 

The chickadees are as energetic in their 
dainty, sprightly way as are the jays; dancing 
about on the snow, wings and tail constantly 
flirting, plump little bodies a-quiver with life. 
Then up and away like wafted thistledown, or 
a leaf whisked by on the wind. 

The sink spout, from which a sheet of ice 
spreads out in painful obtrusiveness during 
the winter, is a source of never-failing interest 
to the chickadees. If the truth be told, they 
find it a pleasant place at which to drink, 
and seeds and crumbs frozen into the ice fur- 
nish them with abundant occupation. Their 
frantic efforts to secure the frozen tidbits are 
amusing. Pecking at the ice with such vio- 
lence that their little black feet are bounced 
oif the ground at every blow, with wings a- 
flutter, slipping and sliding, they circle the 
spot madly as if on a pivot, spending many a 
precious moment thus in useless effort before 
they will consent to give up in favor of some 
other morsel more easily to be obtained. 

With the chickadees have come the tree 
sparrows, sober and staid beside the excitable 
little black-caps. Yet there is a pretty manner 
of alert self-reliance about these sturdy little 
peasants of birdland that makes them a wel- 
come addition to the list of our door-step 
guests. 

With the exception of a solitary flicker, who 
examined the menu one morning with appar- 
ent disapproval, no other birds have come for 
food. Downy woodpeckers, ignoring the salt 
pork tied to a branch, have so far confined 
their attentions to the apple-trees, although 
we hope in time to receive their patronage. 

Once or twice of late a crow has perched 
near-by, and we have trembled lest he cast an 
approving eye upon our offerings. We are not 
prepared to feed the crow population of 
Massachusetts. 


VOICES 
LESLIE CLARE MANCHESTER 


THE morning meadows stretch beneath the blue, 
And silver daisies sleep with drooping heads; 
A far bird calls against the pallid blue; 
A cricket chirps in little silver threads! 
The thrushes, bosomed tawnily with reds, 
Stir in the leafy chambers of the tree 
And through the green’ry peer with somber heads, 
And trill an olden carol clear and free! 
And lo, a purple chalice holds a bee, 
A yellow singer in a velvet bloom; 
Then ah, a wider droning drifts to me 
From out the tall catalpa’s snowy gloom! 
And thus I waken from my drap’ried dream, 
And hear the choirs and see the sky’s red gleam! 
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OUR DUMB 


ANIMALS 


A CITY STRAY 


MINNIE LEONA UPTON 


BY day she lurks in corners dim and chill, 
Half dozing, yet alert for instant flight, 

Biding her time, in bleak discomfort still, 
Until released from fear by dusky night. 


Then, stealing forth on soft and noiseless feet, 
Tike a small wraith she makes her cheerless 
round, 
To seek for any little morsel, sweet, 
Bitter, or mean—ahatever can be found. 


From barrel bare to frozen fare she goes, 
Glad for the leavings of some well-loved pet. 
Still with a watchful, wary eye for foes 
That may be sleeping, but will not forget. 


Then, with the first gray gleaming of the dawn, 
When milkmen’s carts go clattering through 
the street, 
Back to some hiding-place she has withdrawn, 
Still furtive, fearful, in her dull retreat. 


Was she, in days gone by, a pampered pet, 
Used to soft cushions and abundant fare, 
Abandoned when her careless owners let 
Their home and moved where ‘cats would be a 
care’? 


Was she a native of some dumping place, 
Some old deserted shed? Howe’ er it be. 

Heaven heed her little wistful, eager face, 
And give us hearts to feel, and eyes to see! 


EFFECTS OF MUSIC ON ANIMALS 
F. A. SOVEREIGN 
HY does a dog howl at the sound of 
music. Is it because he dislikes it? 

Scientists affirm that dogs howl in trying 
to imitate the human voice, that music charms 
them, and that their howl is not one of wail 
and woe, as the sound would indicate, but 
one of pleasure. 

Hunters tell us that wild beasts can be 
charmed by the sound of music. Instances 
have been known where hunters have been 
able to save their lives from wild animals by 
the sound of a flute or a harp. 

In Mr. Van Vechten’s book, “The Tiger in 
the House,” an entire chapter is devoted to a 
discussion of the cat in music. 

“Music hath charms” to the animal family 
as well as to the human family. 

A dairyman informs us that he always sings 
or whistles when milking his cows, that the 
cows stand more quietly. He claims that 
music will increase the flow of milk. 

One poultryman even goes so far as to de- 
clare that a phonograph placed in the laying 
room and kept playing music will increase the 
number of eggs. 

Whether these results will follow or not, 
we are unable to state, but we do know that 
if there were more music around our dumb ani- 
mals and less swearing and abuse, the animals 
would enjoy themselves much more, and the 
owners would be well repaid for their kindness. 


THE HORSES’ CHRISTMAS DINNER 


E are requested by Mrs. Emma W. 


Robinson, 504 East Loula Street, 
Olathe, Kans., representing the humane 
education department of the Kansas City, 
Mo., Humane Society, to print this account 
of the feeding of horses each year in that 
city. It is hoped this publicity will benefit 
suffering horses elsewhere by leading other 
Societies to follow the Kansas City example: 

In the fall of 1909, at a meeting of the 
Humane Society of Kansas City, Mo., Mrs. 
Emma W. Robinson moved that “The Horses’ 
Christmas Dinner” be made a feature of holi- 
day week for the benefit of needy animals of 
the city. The motion was carried. Two wo- 
men were appointed a committee to carry out 
the measure. Notices were put in the papers, 
and distributing ‘quarters secured. Money 
was sent in by friends of animals for the pur- 
pose of buying feed for all, and storm-blankets 
for the most needy. The guests of the 
“dinner” were pitiful in the extreme—old, 
lean, decrepit, blind, the horses of the poor. 
Each horse was given a peck bag of the best 
oats, and in some cases more. 

The influence was, and is far-reaching in 
extending the humane idea—that animals 
suffer and need care and love, even as the 
human family. 

The committee thus established has con- 
tinued from year to year, and ‘The Horses’ 
Christmas Dinner” is a feature of the holidays. 
The letters that accompany the gifts are kind 
and sympathetic for the faithful horse. The 
committee feels amply repaid in this labor of 
love. 


IN THE EDITOR’S LIBRARY 


THE COMPLETE DOG BOOK, Dr. William A. 
Bruette. 


A great deal of useful information concerning 
some ninety-two varieties of dogs common to Amer- 
ica and Great Britain may be gained from this 
volume. As a guide to the prospective purchaser 
or owner of a dog, it should make clear to him what 
breed is best suited to his needs or purposes. A 
brief history of each variety is given which sets 
forth the ancestry, development, general character- 
istics, special qualities and utility of each. The 
latest standards for judging and the good points 
to be noted should engage the attention of the 
critical professional or amateur fancier. 

The publisher's announcement of this book states 
that “the general management and care of dogs in 
health and their treatment in disease has been 
carefully covered, and numerous valuable prescrip- 
tions that have proven reliable for various diseases 
are given.” 

We are forced to take issue with the latter part 
of this statement. When the author acclaims the 
superiority of a certain line of patent remedies and 
declares that the result of experiments made by 
veterinarians connected with the United States 
Department of Agriculture and in a public test 
showed that ninety per cent of the distemper cases 
in which said patent medicine was used recovered, 
we cannot endorse his course of treatment. Such 
a statement is absolutely unreliable and palpably 
erroneous. 


353 pp., $3, net. Stewart Kidd Co., Cincinnati. 


PRIZE-WINNING PUSS 


IFS, VALUED AT $13,000 


“BLJOU” 
ROSE J. Ss DOHERTY 

T is Armistice Day. All Wurst City, hav- 

ing forgotten over night the horrors of 
four years of war, is gloriously happy and lines 
the street where a monster parade is sched- 
uled to pass. Mounted policemen, the pick 
of the force, tactfully control the ever increas- 
ing crowds; their superb physique and good 
horsemanship are duly admired as is also the 
intelligence of the fine horses who charge the 
mob furiously, but carefully lift their heads 
so as not to alarm women and children in 
their way. 

Down the flag-decorated street, miles of 
regiments, bands and floats file slowly. The 
applause is deafening, one would think that 
Wurst City was a hero worshipper. 

Even on such a day, there are men who 
remain stoically indifferent. They are the 
failures of life of whom Victor Hugo wrote: 
“Tout ce qui souffre est plein de haine,” men 
whose very breath is “Hate.” 

One of these unfortunates, in the gray 
uniform of Wurst City’s incineration depart- 
ment, calmly drives his ill-smelling load 
towards its destination. He finds his way 
barred by the crowds and waits, sullenly, 
silently. 

The city’s best fire brigade now comes 
down the street, headed by the latest and best 
in motor-driven fire-fighting apparatus, shin- 
ing like a mirror in the bright sunlight. The 
horse-drawn equipment follows all spick and 
span, the horses proudly arching their necks 
as if conscious of the admiration they inspire. 
The crowds cheer wildly. The bell on the 
foremost motor tolls, just once. There is a 
commotion at an intersecting street. A great 
bay horse, hitched to a dump-cart, who has 
been restless for a while, seems to go mad at 
the sound of the bell and dashes forward 
with all the strength of his splendid muscles. 

For the horse is no other than “Bijou,” 
surnamed “Le magnifique,” only yesterday 
the pride of that fire brigade. He has been 
replaced by that shining, soulless and heart- 
less machine of steel. In a desperate effort 
to free himself from his humiliating accoutre- 
ments, the proud animal tries to take his 
rightful place in that parade. Instantly, for 
the first time in his eventful life, he feels the 
sting of the whip, accompanied with a vile 
oath. 

It has come to this, then: Bijou, yesterday 
the pet of the firemen, the idol of every boy 
in the city; Bijou, a thoroughbred, who has 
spent his life in the fastidious cleanliness and 
friendly atmosphere of the fire station, where 
he was treated almost as a companion by the 
men; who has bravely and unhesitatingly 
risked life and limb in his ardor to save life 
and property; Bijou, the Magnificent, for 
the rest of his life will haul refuse through the 
city’s foul-smelling lanes. He will be taught 
his new trade with the whip, with kicks and 
curses. His horse-sense fails to understand 
such treatment. Is that what his masters 
call gratitude? Could anyone imagine a more 
exquisite form of cruelty to a defenseless 
animal who has always given his best cheer- 
fully? 

In a flash, Bijou realized the ignominy of 
his present position, and his great heart 
broke. Blind with rage and shame, he tensed 
every muscle and landed in the center of the 
street almost at the sound of the bell. 

The bombastic “director of public safety,” 
resplendent in silk hat and gold-headed cane, 
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the mayor with all the insignia of his office, 
and the other notables who constitute the 
mysterious “civic authorities,” are strutting 
down the street. Just then Bijou breathes 
his last in the presence of all ingrate Wurst 
City, at the very feet of the “civic authori- 
ties’ who yesterday condemned him to this 
unspeakable degradation. 

Many a blue-eyed son of Erin wipes away 
a furtive tear as their favorite lies there in a 
heap, a pathetic, unromantic figure hitched 
to a plebeian dump-cart. What a mute but 
eloquent reproach to a heartless and thank- 
less multitude! The few remaining fire 
horses regard soberly this shameful exhibition 
of human ingratitude and mutely resign 
themselves to a similar, inevitable fate. 

The director of public safety winces: he 
is annoyed at the interruption, and perhaps 
he has a moment of remorse, or shame. If 
he has, the fact remains unrecorded, for all 
he says is this: ““Bijou has had a sensational 
career, he had to make a correspondingly 
spectacular exit. Clear the street.” 

My heart ached for poor Bijou, and my 
heart ached still more for the maimed soldiers 
who were present to witness this demonstra- 
tion of ingratitude. And I was ashamed. 

THE FIERCEST OF THE WILD 
HE most dangerous animal on earth is 
said to be the seladang or gaur, a spe- 
cies of wild cattle found in the jungles of 
Assam and the Malay peninsula. It is not 
known in the domesticated state. Except for 
one baby seladang that died before it reached 
a menagerie, not one has ever been captured 
alive. The full-grown seladang is the most 
ferocious of all wild cattle; so keen is its 
sense of smell and vision and so swift its 
charges that it is held in mortal terror by the 
natives. There is no escape for the victim 
that is caught on the horns of this beast. He 
will be tossed and trampled into shreds. 
Spears and small arms only increase the sela- 
dang’s ferocity. Its hide is so tough that it is 
valued highly as material for shields. 


The Czar of the Antlered Host 


CLARENCE HAWKES 


HE czar of the antlered host is the mighty 
moose, who is king of all the deer, not 
only in North America, but in the entire 
world. His name of moose is an Indian name, 
signifying wood-eater, and it is usually given 
as Mooswa in the different Indian tongues. 
It is a custom among the American Indians 
to name the animals by some of their charac- 
teristics. 

Thus the Indian name often suggests the 
life habit of the animal. 

Mooswa, the wood-eater, is certainly a 
wonderful king. Theodore Roosevelt, who 
knew all the American big game as few 
hunters did, named his new American party 
the Bull Moose party. This was the only 
time that the bull moose did not win out and 
bring success and glory to his crown of antlers. 

Imagine, if you can, this deer, standing 
seven feet at the shoulders, his extreme length 
from his long prehensile upper lip to his ridicu- 
lous little tail measuring nine feet and a half. 
Imagine such a creature charging straight at 
you through the woods, the underbrush break- 
ing before him, his eyes blazing, his mane 
bristling, and his nostrils whistling—a veri- 
table mountain of fury. Such is Mooswa 
when he is aroused. 

Now that the buffalo has disappeared from 
the western plains, moose hunting is prob- 
ably the most ambitious sport that the Ameri- 
can hunter can indulge in. Ten thousand 
hunters go each year to the state of Maine to 
hunt this king, but he is so fleet, so strong, 
so cunning, that he holds his own even in the 
Pine Tree State. 

The deer family in North America is very 
large, with several branches, so when we say 
that the moose is the mightiest of them all, 
it means a great deal. The most numerous 
of the family is the caribou, which is first 
cousin to the reindeer of legend and story. 
Ernest Thompson Seton found these animals 


THE MOOSE CALF 


Photo hy R. R. Sallows 


so numerous in the Athabaska country several 
years ago when he made a trip to the North, 
that he estimated their numbers to be well 
up in the millions. This is indeed a wonder- 
ful herd, and if it ever becomes available for 
meat, it will greatly help the world’s food 
supply. Other members of the family are 
the elk, next in size to the moose, the black- 
tail, the ordinary Virginia or white-tail deer, 
and the prong-horned antelope, the smallest 
of all the deer family. 

The range of Mooswa the King is very 
extended. He is found all the way from the 
forty-third parallel of North latitude to the 
Arctic circle, and everywhere his character- 
istics are the same, everywhere he is the king 
of antlered creatures. 

He has never been successfully kept in 
parks or zoos because he is a wood-eater, 
and it is impossible to keep him stocked with 
browse, and also because he needs a great 
deal of exercise to digest this tough fodder. 
So the moose seen in zoos are usually small, 
undersized animals, that soon sicken and die. 

Mooswa is very tall. He is usually a rusty 
brown, or a smoky gray color, a color that 
blends well with the landscape. His gait is: 
always a slashing trot, which carries him over 
the ground at a pace that leaves even the 
wolf pack far behind. 

Where they are found in the same range, 
the gray or timber wolf often hunts the moose, 
going in packs. They cannot catch him in a 
straightaway run, but often when the snow 
is deep, they corner him, and a terrific battle 
ensues. The pack may be able after a des- 
perate struggle to drag the king down, but 
they usually pay for this prize with the lives 
of several of their members. 

One of the favorite methods of hunting 
the moose is called moose calling. The hunt- 
ers go forth in autumn during the mating 
season and with a long, large horn made of 
birch bark they imitate the call of the cow 
moose. But the king is quick to detect any 
false notes in this call, and does not often 
come to this decoy. In fact it is only the 
oldest and most cunning guides who can lure 
him to death in this way. 

The moose calf is born in April and weighs 
around seventy-five pounds, about the same 
as an ordinary calf. He is shaped much like 
his mother. only like all small creatures, the 
peculiarities of the mother are greatly accentu- 
ated in him. For the first few weeks he sticks 
very closely to the cow. Occasionally she will 
hide him in a thicket while she goes to browse, 
but for the most part he is just her shadow. 

She is very careful if the calf is a male that 
the bull moose who is his sire does not see him. 
Often the bull moose will kill his own calf if 
it is a male, fearing a rival in the future. 

It is not an unheard-of thing for a moose 
to be captured when young and taught to 
drive in a harness. When this happens, 
the owner is possessed of a wonderful horned 
horse, that can go twice as far in a day as an 
ordinary horse, and without much fatigue. 

It is fortunate that some of the great game 
preserves afford a place of protection for the 
moose from his enemies, the hunters, and also. 
that he is being protected in some states to 
such an extent that he will probably be spared 
to North America for many years to come. 

We cannot afford to lose the King of the 
Forest from his natural domain. 
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DUMB ANIMALS 


Che Band of Merry 

Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 

GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 

E. A. Maryort, State Organizer 
PLEDGE 


I will try to be kind to all living creatures and try 
to protect them from cruel usage. 


The American Humane Education Society will send to 
every person who forms a Band of Mercy of thirty mem- 
bers and sends the name chosen for the Band and the name 
-_ cee, address of the president who has been duly 
elected: 


1. Special Band of Mercy literature. 


2. Several leaflets, containing pictures, stories, poems, 
addresses, reports, ete. 


3. Copy of “Songs of Happy Life.” 
4. An imitation gold badge for the president. 


See back cover for prices of Band of Mercy supplies. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 


Four hundred and twenty-seven new Bands 
of Mercy were reported in January. Of 
these 101 were in schools of Massachusetts; 
100 in schools of Virginia; 91 in schools of 
Kentucky; 51 in schools of Washington; 50 
in schools of Texas; 28 in schools of Georgia; 
five in schools of Connecticut; and one in 
Illinois. 


Total number Bands of Mercy, 136,070 


“BE KIND TO ANIMALS” 


How Many Words Can You Make Out of 
These Letters? 


HE American Humane Education Soci- 

ety offers four cash prizes, amounting 
to $25, and ten additional prizes, branch 
memberships in the American Humane Edu- 
cation Society, including one year’s subscrip- 
tion to Our Dumb Animals, to the children 
under fifteen years of age who find the largest 
number of words in the slogan BE KIND TO 
ANIMALS. Proper names, such as states, 
cities, etc., provided they contain only the 
letters in the slogan, may be included. 

The prizes are as follows: First prize, $10, 
cash; second prize, $7.50, cash; third prize, 
$5, cash; fourth prize, $2.50, cash; ten addi- 
tional prizes, each one-year’s subscription to 
Our Dumb Animals. 

All words must be numbered and written 
in columns, on one side of the paper only. 
The motto may be used as the first four 
words as follows: 


1. BE 2. KIND 3. TO 4. ANIMALS 

5. KIN. 6. IN 7. DIN 8. BEST 

All contestants must mark their envelopes 
plainly and mail them so they will reach the 
office of the American Humane Education 
Society not later than May 31, 1922, address- 
ing the envelopes to— 

“Be Kind to Animals Word Contest, 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass.” 

Newspapers everywhere are asked to an- 
nounce the terms of this contest. Humane 
workers, parents and school teachers may 
help by securing publicity and directing the 
attention of children to our offer, which is 
open to every child under fifteen. 

It is suggested that local societies and news- 
papers conduct a similar word contest in their 
respective communities. 


LITTLE Willie was enjoying a play with his 
kittens on the street when a gentleman pass- 
ing by asked him the names of the kittens. 
“Joe and Jerry,”’ was the prompt reply. 
“Why not call them Cook and Peary?” the 
man then asked. 
“Go on, man,” Willie said, “these ain’t no 
pole cats!” —Washington Times 


A READER OF THIS MAGAZINE AND HER 
PET, “REX” 


FOR SQUIRRELS AND SPARROWS 

HROUGH the interest of Mrs. A. Gib- 

son Allis, president of the Workhorse 
Relief League of that city, the sparrows and 
squirrels in Prospect Park, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
enjoyed a Christmas treat of suet, nuts and 
other delicacies, December 28. About half a 
hundred boys and girls brought bags filled 
with such dainties to the lion house in the 
Zoological Garden, where the superintendent 
and two of his men assisted the children in 
hanging their gifts on the trees in the park. 
The Christmas stockings of the squirrels were 
cigar boxes, filled with mixed nuts. While 
the birds and squirrels enjoyed the feast, the 
boys and girls recited poems inculcating kind- 
ness to animals and telling of their love for 
the children of the wild. 


BIDDY AND THE SUNFLOWER SEED 
AVA E. LAUTENSCHLAGER 


I BECAME very much interested recently 
in watching a white Wyandotte hen 
pluck seeds from a sunflower. The stalk had 
tipped over so that the head lay with the seed 
side on the ground. How the hen found 
there was seed in it I do not know, but when 
I first saw her, she was working her very best 
to get them out. She would scratch with one 
foot on the back of the sunflower, the seeds 
would drop out, and she would pick them up. 
When they didn’t come out so easily, she 
began scratching with both feet, and when 
they didn’t drop out at all, she would reach 
underneath with her bill and loosen them up. 
She worked persistently for a good three- 
quarters of an hour after I first saw her. 


LIFE AT ITS HIGHEST 
EACHER—“What is the highest form 
of animal life?” 
Peter (quickly)—“The giraffe.” 
—Young Crusader 
THE habits of time are the soul’s dress for 
eternity. CHEEVER 
Be Kind to Animals Week, April 24-29; 
Humane Sunday, April 30, 1922. 


MY PRAYER 


LET me be a little kinder, 
Let me be a little blinder 
To the faults of those about me; 


Let me be when I am weary 
Just a little bit more cheery; 
Let me serve a little better 

Those that I am striving for. 


Let me be a little braver 

When temptation bids me waver, 
Let me strive a little harder 

To be all that I should be; 


Let me be a little meeker 

With the brother that is weaker; 
Let me think more of my neighbor 
And a little less of me! 


ABOUT “KINDNESS” ESSAYS 


VERY year thousands of children write 

essays on “Kindness to Animals,” which 

is, of course, an excellent thing to do. I hope 

some of my readers have joined in their school 

or Band of Mercy competitions and have been 

prize-winners, says “J. W.” in the Little Ani- 
mals’ Friend of England. 

Quite lately I was reading over some essays 
that had been sent in for competition, and 
though they were very good in many ways, 
they nearly all had points that I thought could 
be improved upon. 

The suggestions I have to make are, first, 
that you do not try to write about matters 
you do not thoroughly understand. 

The second point is to try not to exaggerate 
cruelty. There are cruelties, it is true. 
Many of these you have only been told about, 
and it is easy to paint people a little blacker 
than they really are, or to make the suffering 
to be worse than it actually is. After all, you 
are asked to write about “Kindness to Ani- 
mals,” and I do so very much wish more essay- 
ists would remember that. They seem to find 
it so much easier to wander off and relate all 
the cruelties they ever heard of. 

My ideal essay would be the one that sets 
out to help the readers of it to see the beauty 
of kindness, and when they had finished read- 
ing they would all want at once to set about 
being actively kind. 

Show us, as you write, what you are feeling, 
what you are thinking, not just what you have 
read in the newspapers. Always write, in 
dealing with any special animal, as a sympa- 
thetic friend. Show that because you are 
young and active and need play and a good 
time, so also does that donkey, dog, cat, or 
pony—that as you appreciate rewards and 
kind affection for services done to others, so 
also do those animals. 

And, above all, do not make too much of 
“being kind” or showing “mercy.”” It sounds 
so terribly patronizing, as if we were so much 
superior (and so often we are not, you know). 
Don’t cling to the idea that because a horse 
works for you, because you make use of sheep’s 
wool or cows’ milk, therefore it is best to 
treat them well, and they will work better 
for you and give you still more wool and milk. 
No doubt it pays to treat animals properly, 
but the best reason for doing it is the knowl- 
edge that it would hurt you not to be good 
to them. To be just is the great ideal in our 
actions and in our thoughts towards animals. 
and if you cultivate this ideal it will show it- 
self in those future essays on kindness. 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


THE RABBITS ON THE PLAYGROUND 


N the boys’ playground of the Mt. Airy School for the 

Deaf, Philadelphia, a family of baby rabbits was born 
soon after school opened last fall. Evidently the mother 
rabbit had built her nest during vacation, while the boys 
were away. There was nothing to protect it, and one of the 
boys found it with the five baby rabbits in it, evidently only 
a few hours old. 

With one hundred and one boys it seemed as if the rabbits 
surely would be killed. Miss Eckerd, the boys’ supervisor, 
put some sticks in the ground around the nest, and when it 
rained she put burlap over the sticks. The mother had grass 
covering the baby rabbits. 


No boy tried to touch the animals at all, and soon the . 


rabbits hopped out of the nest. They were the cunningest 
things you ever saw! Don’t you think it speaks well for the 
one hundred boys that the baby rabbits were left in peace? 


THE TOOLS OF ANIMALS 


ID you know that many animals have tools and machin- 
ery for making things? All the silk that is used in the 
world is made by worms. The silk worm has a set of machin- 
ery for spinning silk. It winds up the fine silk threads as it 
spins them. Men weave these threads into many beautiful 
kinds of goods. 

The wasp knows how to make paper. He picks off the 
finest bits of wood with his mouth, and then gathers them 
into a little bunch. He makes this into a soft pulp, and from 
the pulp he makes the paper with which he builds his nest. 
It is very much like the common brown paper which we use. 
Indeed, the wasp was the earliest paper-maker in the world; 
and the first wasp made just as good paper as any wasp can 
make now. Hornets, which are a kind of wasp, make for them- 
selves large, fine houses of paper, in which are doors and win- 
dows and many cozy rooms. 

The elephant can draw up water with his trunk; and so 
we might say that he carries a pump with him. It is with a 
pump something like the elephant’s trunk that many insects 
gather honey from the flowers. The mosquito has such a 
trunk, also. By the side of his trunk he carries a pair of 
lancets with which he cuts a hole into the skin of his victim. 
When these have done their work, he pumps the blood up 
into his mouth. 

The cat uses her rough tongue both as a brush and a comb. 
When she makes her morning toilet, she gets off the dirt and 
smooths her coat with it, just as the stable boy cleans and 
smooths the horse’s coat with a curry-comb. When she wishes 
to smooth the hair of her head, she must use her forepaws for 
a comb, because she cannot reach her head with her tongue. 

There is a kind of fish which uses its mouth as a gun for 
shooting flies and other insects. It can shoot them not only 
when they are still, but when they are on the wing. It 
watches them as they are flying over the water and hits one of 
them, whenever it can do so, with a fine stream of water from 
its little gun. The insect, stunned by the blow, falls into 
the water, where it is quickly caught and eaten by the fish. 

There are many other animals which have tools for doing cer- 
tain kinds of work. Some use their tools in building nests 
or houses; others in gathering their food; and still others in 
defending themselves against their enemies. Nature has given 
to each animal the tools which it needs most. 

From “Harper’s Third Reader” 


WHEN A FELLER NEEDS A FRIEND 


“WHEN A FELLER NEEDS A FRIEND” 


UEP 
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Reproduced by permission. Copyright, 1922, N.Y. Tribune, inc. 


MRS. HENRY ARMSTRONG 


OW would you like to be a pup 
And kave your face all covered up 
In something that is like a cage? 
Our neighbor's dog went in a rage 
And master, who is not a sage, 
Strapped up my shaggy little face, 
To keep me in my proper place. 


How would you like to want a drink 

So bad you couldn’t hardly think— 

A thirsty, quivering little ball, 

And stand where just the drops would fall, 
While Charlie seemed to drink it all? 
Say, can’t you fix it up for me, 

And ease poor doggie’s misery ? 


My wants, you know, are very few, 
Kind words—a pat—a bone or two, 
And in exchange a trusty friend 
Will dog your footsteps to the end. 
Study this picture carefully, 

And give relief and sympathy. 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


THE NEW ENGLAND 
TRUST COMPANY 


TRUST FUNDS 
IN EXCESS OF $75,000,000 


135 DEVONSHIRE STREET 
BOSTON 


BANKING DEPARTMENT TRUST DEPARTMENT 
SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS TRANSFER DEPARTMENT 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


HAVE YOU SEEN THE NEW HUMANE FILM 


ILLUSTRATING LONGFELLOW’S BEAUTIFUL POEM 


“THE BELL OF ATRI” 


which tells the story of the heartless knight whose faithful horse, discarded by his master, rings the 
Bell of Justice and so summons the populace to right his wrongs? Ideal for Humane Entertain- 
ments, Schoo's, Churches, Women’s Clubs, Etc. 


Should Be Shown in Every Motion Picture Theater in the Country 


Produced Especially for the American Humane Education Society at a Cost of Nearly $4,000 
Prints (for Standard Machines Only) for Sale and to Rent. Write for Terms 


We now handle films directly. We have solved the problem of reasonable rentals in distant points 
by placing a film EN ROUTE. Ask for an early date 


AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
180 Longwood Avenue Boston 17, Mass. 


Died 
On December 23, after a short illness of two 
days, Snuffy Bigelow, a beautiful brown cocker 
spaniel. She was a loyal, helpful member of the 
family for over eight years, a devoted true friend, 
and is missed and mourned by all who knew her. 


“Boda” 

Born, March 10, 1910. Died November 11, 1921. 

“Only a dog!” 
perished. 

So constant and faithful and true a heart 
Must in eternity have some part. 
And sometimes I fancy, when I’ve crossed life's sea, 
I will find her waiting to welcome me. 


But such love she gave cannot have 


Dearest little pal, we miss you so! 
Mrs. RoBERT JUNE 


HUMANE LITERATURE AND BAND 
OF MERCY SUPPLIES 
Humane Calendar for 1922, each 20 ets., two for 35 cts. 


About the Horse 
Black Beauty (English), cloth, 45 cents ...paper, 20 cts, 
What Constitutes Cruelty,Francis H. Rowley $0.30 per 100 
The Horse—Treatment of Sores, Diseases, etc. -60 
The Horse’s Prayer 


About the Dog 
Beautiful Joe, illus., $1.50; cloth, $1.00 ...small, 50 cts. 
Eulogy on the Dog, by Vest, post-card ..... $1.00 per 100 
The Dog—Its Care in Health and Disease .. .60 “ 
The Story of Barry ma OS 


About the Bird 
The Lady of the Robins, cloth, 35 cts... ..paper, 15 cts. 
Save the Birds, post-card $0.50 per 100 
How the Birds Help the Farmer mo 
The Air-gun and the Birds 


About the Cat 
The Cat—Its Care in Health and Disease. . . 
Do Not Leave Your Cat to Starve 
“The Beggar Cat,” post-card, 6c per doz. .. 


About Other Animals 

For Pity’s Sake, cloth, 35 cents paper} 15 cts. 
Our Gold Mine at Hollyhurst, cloth, 35c., paper, 15 cts. 
The Strike at Shane’s, cloth, 30 cts. ..... paper, 15 ets. 
Michael Brother of Jerry, Jack London ..cloth, $1.00 
Jack London Club Posters, 22 x 32 inches, one 

for 15 cts., two for 25 cts., five or over each, 10 cts. 
The Horrors of Trapping $2.00 per 100 
Omaha ag on Cruelties of Slaughter, Dr. 

Rowley, 8 p 
What is the jak London Club 
Forewuid from ‘‘Michael Brother of Jerry” 
How to Kill Animals Humanely, 4 pp. 


Humane Education 
The Teacher’s Helper in Humane Education, 32 pp., 10 cts. 
“Be Kind to Animals’”’ pennants each, 25 cts. 
“Be Kind to Animals’ placards each, 5 cts. 
The Humane Idea, Dr. Francis H. Rowley, cloth, 35 cts. 
paper, 15 cts. 

Friends and Helpers (selections for school 

use), Sarah J. Eddy o>. 96 cts. 
Humane Education, Reynolds loth, 50 cts. 
Address to Boston Public Tie, Mr. Angell, $2. 00 per 100 
Festival of Tender Mercies................ 50 
Outlines of Study in Humane Education, 8 pp. 1. 4 
A Talk with the Teacher 


Band of Mercy 
Kind to Animals” buttons ............ $1.00 per 100 
Badges, gold finish, large, 10 cts. .......... small, 5 ets. 
Songs of Happy Life (56 pages, words only) . oF - per 100 
Band of Mercy Membership C ard 
How to Form Bands of Mercy 


American Humane Education 
180 Lengwoed Avenue Boston 17, Moats 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 
Founded by Geo. T. Angell in 1868 


Published on the first Tuesday of each month by 
the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 
Cruelty to Animals, 696 Washington Street, Norwood, 
Massachusetts. 


Boston Office: 180 Longwood Avenue. 


TERMS 
One dollar per year. Postage free to all parts of the 
United States. 
Humane societies are invited to correspond with us for 
terms on large orders. 
All dollar subscriptions sent direct to the office entitle 
the sender to membership in either of our two Societies. 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 


THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
OR THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 


Active Life $100 00 Associate Annual $5 00 
Associate Life 50 00 Branch 1 00 
Active Annual 10 00 ~—- Children’s 1 00 
Checks and other oo ments may be sent to EBEN- 
SHUTE, Treasurer, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston. 
Manuscripts should be addressed to the Editor, 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston. 
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